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EDITORIAL. 


During the many years of peace perhaps the most de- 
pressing thing about libraries was the absence of public interest 
in them. The newspapers, public men, writers on education, 
amongst whom were many people who made daily use of 
libraries, in their public utterances completely ignored them 
or confined their mention to the mendacious archaism that 
they were merely purveyors of poor fiction. This was most 
unsatisfactory, for no institution can rise to its full possibilities 
unless it is the subject of encouragement and healthy criti- 
cism. Now affairs are different. The war has been a crucible 
in which most things have been tested, and libraries are 
proving to be no exception. 

* *” 

Most librarians have followed with interest the progress of 
the discussion on public libraries which has now been running 
for some weeks in The Times Literary Supplement. As we 
indicated last month, it began with a letter of the usual 
exaggerated type from a Mr. Payen-Payne, of Kensington, 
who declared that public libraries were not fulfilling their 
purpose, since they catered too much for the miscellaneous 
reader, were weak in reference and technical books, and were 
not conducted with a view to increasing the education and 
technical efficiency of the people. On the whole this was 
innocuous enough, and Miss E. F. Shirley—-whose name we 
do not remember to have seen before—rejoined in the next 
issue that the poverty of libraries was not remembered when 
the criticism was made. The penny rate was inadequate 
before the war, and since the war its purchasing value had so 
fallen that many libraries could not buy books at all. This 
is obvious to all of us, and, while it may be said usefully in the 
general public press, we need not enlarge upon it in these 
pages. The really crucial letter in the correspondence is signed 
by Austin A. Johnscn, of Cambridge, and is an attempt to 
define “‘ the function of free libraries.’’ “ Both sides in the 
controversy, seem not to have realized what is the true function 
of a free library, which is to cater for the ordinary reader (with 
limited means) in his Jeisure, not to help any specialist, and 
certainly not to assist the man in his business or profession.” 
This quotation is the text upon which the writer urges that 
specialist libraries are necessary, as are business libraries inside 
factories and works, but they must be provided by the 
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profession or trade, not by the municipality, which should 
provide the newest general books of good character and avoid 
specialization. 

* 

This is a serious argument, worthy of all consideration, but 
it will not satisfy any librarian as a complete theory of public 
library policy, and, moreover, it contradicts our everyday 
experience. Mr. Johnson implies that every man who is 
preparing for a vocation is either a member of a professional 
society so placed geographically that he can avail himself of its 
library, or that he is an employé in a business where a technical 
library exists. Apart from the fact that few business houses in 
England do possess libraries—the British imagination has 
not yet recognized them except in a most limited way—it is 
absurdly untrue to suggest that the average man who wants 
to study building construction, the mathematics cf the aero- 
plane, or the construction cf the organ, is a member of a pro- 
fessional society or an employé of the kind mentioned. In 
fact, most aspirants to the trades and professions, by financial 
and gecgraphical circumstances, are often in the greatest 
difficulty in regard to their book requirements. Only the 
public library can meet them, and to rule out this work as 
beyond its functions, even if it were desirable, which we decline 
to admit, is in practice impossible. The further suggestion 
that public libraries are not to help men in their avocations is 
contrary toallexperience. They ought to be able to help more. 

. * * 


While we are dealing with this correspondence, we should 
like to protest again against the use of the word “ Free”’ to 
designate public libraries. The latter is their proper name, 
and nowhere in history or in legislation is there any justifica- 
tion for the use of the term “ Free.” It is misleading, and, 
by the equivocal working of the mind of many people, connotes 
libraries ‘‘ provided by charity.”” Several public libraries 
are sinners in this respect ; even the great Birmingham library 
calls itself a “‘ free public library.” It is not. Every citizen 
of the great Midland metropolis contributes directly or in- 
directly to its support. 


We have pleaded, not altogether successfully, for the 
inclusion in library reports of the financial statement ; and 
have been met by arguments—such, for instance, as that “ the 
accounts are kept by the Borough Accountant ’’—which are 
inconclusive and unconvincing. A library report without 
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this statement is farcical and worthless. Now that the 
Library Association has set cut a schedule for a uniform 
presentation of statistics we hope that every librarian will 
have the good sense to harmonize the form of his annual 
figures with it. Bolton, we note elsewhere with satisfaction, 
has been the first to do so. The reasons for this are many. 
Only a few days ago we were asked “ what libraries 
were not using the full product of the library rate that could be 
levied for them ?’’ There were no means of giving a conclusive 
answer to this question, which was wanted for the information 
of a leader of public opinion, owing to the failure of so many 
libraries to issue the necessary statement. There is need for a 
statistical department of the Library Association in this 
connexion. Doubtless the difficulty is to find someone who 
is willing, and able, to do the work. If there is any young 
enthusiast amongst our readers who would like to become 
official statistician to the Library Association, we shall have 
no difficulty, and indeed great pleasure, in putting him or her 
into communication with those who can make such work 
effective. It would be valuable work. 
* * * 

Meanwhile, we understand that libraries do exist which 
do not use the full product of the rate they may levy under the 
Libraries Act. If this is so, it is extremely unfortunate, as 
they are quoted against those who desire to have the rate- 
limit removed. Hence, all the recent war retrenchment of 
libraries has had, and is having, an evil effect on the public 
mind. It is desirable to say that very few public libraries 
can be carried on efficiently on the penny rate, and almost none 
on less than that. A balance usually means some deficiency 
in the work of the library reporting it. 

* 


Christmas, with its message of peace and goodwill on 
earth, finds the earth still convulsed, and the realization of 
peace far off. The year has been deeply shadowed for all 
our people, and for none more than for librarians. Hardly 
one of us but has felt the close passing of the Dark Angel. 
Some of the brightest, most beautiful lives which we had 
watched hopefully have come to a glorious close. It will not 
be a merry Christmas for any of our readers. We can, how- 
ever, wish them the inner peace that every Christmas should 
bring, and strength, fortitude and hope for the coming year. 
May its conclusion see the darkness that is now over the 
world lifted for ever! 
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A FAMOUS BULL. 
By James P. R. LYELL. 


A T a time when the fourth centenary of the commencement of 
the Lutheran Reformation is being celebrated, the perusal 
of a small tract of 22 leaves, printed by John Schott at 

Strassburg in 1520, serves to recall the beginning of a conflict which 
was destined profoundly to influence Europe and the World. The 
title runs Butta Dectm1 LEonts, CONTRA ERRORES MARTINI 
LutHer!, & Seguacium.”’ Below is a woodcut (80 by 56 mm.), 
representing the Arms of Pope Leo X., while at the foot we read :— 
“Vide Lector, opera precium est. Adficieris. Cognosces qualis 
pastor fit Leo. On the verso of the title there is a preface by 
Iuther’s friend, Ulrich von Hutten, which is addressed ‘‘ Germanis 
omnibus.” 

This little piece of early printing is more than usually pregnant 
with interest. Let us recall the circumstances under which such a 
veritable human document was published. The trade in Indul- 
‘ences, or the purchase of papa! pardon in consideration of a money 
payment, for sins committed, was no new practice in the Roman 
Church. As early as the ninth century, Leo IV. promised Heaven 
to the Christian soldiers who might die in fighting the Moslems. 
Later on, pardon was also extended to those, who, instead of 
fighting themselves, provided a soldier substitute for the Crusades. 


It is not therefore surprising to find the principle extended in 
the twelfth century to open sale and purchase, in which all were 
invited to participate. In theory these Indulgences might have 
been capable of defence, but in practice the circumstances sur- 
rounding their disposal were sordid in the extreme. In 1500, a 
leading banking firm in Augsburg were the recognised agents for the 
Holy See in Germany, and took over the whole management of the 
Induigence traffic on a commission basis. So unblushingly was the 
commercial side pushed that we read of Albert of Brandenburg, 
Primate of Germany, publicly advertising in 1517 papal pardons for 
the remission of all sins, the advertisement concluding with the 
comforting assurance *‘ Nor is it necessary for those who contribute 
to the fund for this purpose to be contrite or to confess.”’ 


At the time Luther was a professor at Wittenberg. Appointed 
in 1508 to teach ethics, he took his degree of doctor of theology in 
1512, and thereafter constantly preached in the chapel of the 
convent and lectured to the students on divinity. The question of 
these Indulgences was to him a matter of the deepest moment. He 
had been convinced, as he has told us, after reading Paul's Epistle 
to the Romans that man was redeemed, not by his own works, 
but by faith, and it is not surprising that his whole soul was outraged 
by such a profanation of this cardinal doctrine of his belief. In view 
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of a forthcoming exhibition of relics and sale of Indulgences, which 
was to take place as was customary on November ist, the Feast 
of All Saints, Luther, essentially a man of action, on October 31st, 
1517, posted on the church door at Wittenberg a challenge to hold a 
debate on the subject of Indulgences, giving 95 theses or heads for 
discussion. The result was electrical. Congratulations poured in 
from every side. The theses were printed both in Latin and 
German, and attained enormous popularity. Albert Durer sent 


BVLLA 


Decimi Leonis,contra errores Martini 
Lutheri,& fequacium, 


Aftitit Bulla a‘ dextris eius,in veftitu 


eft. Adficies 
ris. Cognofces qualis paftor 
(Reproduction (veduced) of the title, from a copy in the writer's collection.] 


their author some of his famous woodcuts as a mark of his esteem. 
On the other hand, the authorities of the Church, after a vain 
attempt to ignore the action of this ‘ presumptuous monk,” made 
various endeavours to extinguish both him and the flames of 
reform which he had kindled within her borders. The proceedings 
against him lingered on for three years. John Eck, a distinguished 
theologian of the day, was his chief opponent, and published 
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a bitter reply to the theses. He was an able pamphleteer, and had 
written essays De fidei Christiane amplitudine and De Germania 
exculla conlra Grillos, printed at Augsburg by John Miller in 1515. 
The writer has a copy of these tracts with marginal manuscript notes 
in the autograph of Luther. Eck’s attack on Luther was as 
virulent as a previous one he had made on Erasmus. The only 
result was a rejoinder by Luther, in the course of which he delibe- 
rately asserted that the claim of the Roman Church to be superior 
to all other Churches, was merely the vain assertions of compara- 
tively recent papal decrees. 

A debate at Leipsic followed, which increased the irritation 
between the parties, but did nothing to settle the dispute. 

Luther, however, made a host of friends at this time and among 
them Philip Melancthon, then a young man of about 21. 

It was in the early part of 1520 that matters came to a crisis. 
Eck made a special journey to Rome and painted in lurid colours 
the mischief that Luther’s doctrines were causing in the Church. 
A Commission sat to draw up the bull of remonstrance. It should 
be noted that excommunication was not decreed in the first instance, 
but merely a call to recant and the threat of excommunication if 
the admonition was disobeyed. It is instructive to learn that the 
discussion regarding the bull was prolonged and by no means 
unanimous in the College of Cardinals. However, it finally re- 
ceived the assent of the College, and was signed, sealed and delivered 
by Leo, “Anno incarnationis Dominic, Millesimo quingen- 
tesimo vigesimo (1520) xvii. Kalendas Julii, Pontificatus nostzi 
anno octavo.” 

Eck was instructed to post this bull in Germany, but before he 
could get there Ulrich von Hutten had it reprinted and published 
by John Schott in Strassburg. Hutten, a knight of an old Fran- 
conian family, was born in 1488. He was the son of a wealthy 
father whom he himself describes as the owner of several villages 
and castles, with a numerous retinue and princely concessions. We 
are told that the father was a cold reserved and severe type of man. 
Ulrich was destined for the Church, and in 1499, when 11 years of 
age, had been sent to the Monastery of Fulda to be trained as a 
monk. 

He eventually decided that the Church was not his vocation, 
and made his escape from this monastery. This resulted in a 
permanent breach between father and son. Other members of the 
family would seem to have financed him, and we find him studying 
at both Cologne and Erfurt. It was thus that he laid the founda- 
tion of the education which resulted in his becoming the free-lance 
poet of the Reformation and the literary colleague of Reuchlin, 
Erasmus and Luther. 

Always something of an outlaw in his disposition, it is no 
surprise to find him raising the standard of revolt in support of 
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Luther. A caustic critic, the bull of Leo provided him with magni- 
ficent material upon which to exercise his talent. He rightly con- 
sidered that its publication in Germany would do the Vatican more 
harm than Luther. He interlined it with a commentary and 
marginal notes of a highly trenchant and satirical character. 

The reference to Leo on the title page has already been men- 
tioned. At the commencement of the document Leo, as was 
customary, described himself as the “‘ Servant of the servants of 
God” (‘‘ Leo Episcopus, servus servorum Dei’’), which induced 
the commentator to enquire, “Why dost thou rule then and 
domineer with such arrogance.” 

The opening words of the bull, “‘ Arise, O Lord,” are countered 
with the intimation, “ He will arise, but to your own hurt.”” When 
Luther and his followers are described as ‘‘ Foxes that spoil the 
tender vines,’’ Hutten rejoins that Leo himself rivals the fox in 
cunning and the wolf in rapacity, as is evidenced by his methods of 
extorting money from the German people. 

A reference to the burning of Luther’s books invites the 
crushing response, “‘ they burn, but in the hearts of all good men, 
what a ruinous holocaust for thee! Put it out if you are able.” 

Hutten addresses Leo in a pungent addendum to the bull, and 
the tract concludes with a leaf which only contains these inspiring 
words :—‘‘ DrRUMPAMUS VINCULA EORUM PROJICIAMUS A NOBIS 
JUGUM IPSORUM.” 

The time limited by the bull within which Luther was called 
upon to recant was sixty days, and just before the expiration of the 
period Luther and Melancthon, with a company of students in 
attendance, solemnly committed the bull and a copy of the Canon 
Law to the flames. The die was cast. Excommunication speedily 
followed and a new chapter opened in the history of Christian 
Europe. It is not necessary to discuss here the Reformation from 
the religious point of view. It is written large upon the pages of 
history. One incidental result of the movement is, however, 
worthy of note. 

It was an age when the pamphlet took the place of the modern 
newspaper. It has been said and with truth that Luther created the 
German book trade, and it is a striking fact that between 1518 and 
1523 the output of books in the vernacular increased sixfold. 
Froben, the Basle printer, who had forestalled Cardinal Ximenes 
in the publication of a version of the New Testament in Greek, 
wrote to Luther in 1519 that his books were being exported to all 
the countries of Europe, including England. 

Verily Hutten had spoken the bare truth when he had taunted 
Leo with lighting a fire which would be beyond his power to ex- 
tinguish, and had warned him that it was better to feed his flock 
with instruction instead of with bulls. 
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A word may now be added as to Johann Schott, the printer of 
this and other Reformation tracts. The name is the German form 
of “ Scot,”” and questions have been raised as to whether the 
family did not originally come from England or Scotland. 


The printers of the fifteenth century were men of culture and 
of learning, and it is not surprising to hear that members of his 
family had been responsible for introducing the studies of the 
humanists into Strassburg, and had always been very closely in 
touch with the artists and literary men of the time. His father, 
Martin Schott, printed many books before 1500, some of them with 
more or less crude woodcuts. Johann was 22 years of age when his 
father died. He had received his education at the University of 
Freiberg and afterwards at Basle. A fair Latin scholar, he has 
written letters and introductions to his books in that language 
and is also responsible for an illustrated Biblical history, as well 
as a school history in rhyme. His most important production 
was the Margarita Philosophica, full of curious infomation, and 
still more curious woodcuts, which by some have been attributed to 
Wohlgemuth, the master of Albert Durer. The Plolomaeus of 1513 
is another of his productions, and perhaps one of the best examples 
of Strassburg typography. It contains specimens of printing in 
three colours, which at that time was in its infancy. An edition 
of the Legenda Aurea in German, profusely illustrated, also came 
from his press. Mention should be made of a little octavo book 
which he printed in 1528. It is the first edition of the satire on 
Cardinal Wolsey, written by Roy and Barlow, two Franciscan 
friars and for obvious reasons printed anonymously at Strassburg. 
It is entitled, ‘‘ The Burying of the Mass,”’ but is more generally 
known by the first line of the verses on the title, ‘‘ Rede me and be 
not wrothe.”” The papal Arms appear at the end, and are taken 
from the same block as in this bull of Leo, although certain minor 
alterations have been made. Schott got into trouble over this 
book, and was summoned to Frankfort to appear before the 
Senators. He told them that he had received no payment for the 
book, and that in fact the authors having levanted, he had pledged 
the books with certain Frankfort Jews. All the copies were 
confiscated, and as Wolsey had been informed that the book and 
another produced by Schott at the same time, were “ both stuffed 
with heresy,”” we may safely assume that they were all subsequently 
destroyed. 


It is interesting to note that the printers of Strassburg, of 
whom Johann Schott was not the least distinguished, were mainly 
followers of Luther, and thus took their part, and not an in- 
considerable one, in planting the seeds of the Protestant 
Reformation. 
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PAGES FROM A LIBRARY LIFE. 
(continued.) 


V.—ASPIRATION. 


After two years of service I became what is technically 
known as a “senior.”” We receive large names still in libraries 
for modest positions, and I have heard the practice defended 
upon the ground that if you cannot give a man a large salary, 
you can at least give him a resonant title. The application 
of the word “senior” in libraries is at any rate peculiar, and 
most of the seniors I have met have been patriarchs under twenty- 
one. I think the revenue of the exalted position I held was forty 
pounds per annum, on which, like Goldsmith’s parson, I thought 
myself passing rich. Indeed, I then had a theory that a man 
should receive in weekly payment one shilling for every year of his 
age; later I found that others also supported it. Time has modi- 
fied my theory pretty considerably. 


In the same year that I received this dignity I paid my first 
visit to London libraries. It was made with many hopes and 
singular illusions, and at a time which seems remote from the 
present. Consider: the only open-access library in the whole of 
metropolitan London was the little pioneer at Skinner Street, 
Clerkenwell, and, amongst librarians, the model library was that of 
the Parish of St. George, Buckingham Palace Road. Our time was 
to be one whole week, our itinerary was ambitious, and included 
the various monuments of the capital and the typical libraries of the 
Guildhall, Bishopsgate Institute, Clerkenwell, and the marvel of 
Buckingham Palace Road. The last disappointed me extremely. 
It was my own fault that it did so. My chief had declared that it 
contained marble staircases and fine furniture. My imagination 
transformed this into Aladdin’s palace, or, at least something 
resembling the Parthenon; and the eminently satisfactory but 
relatively modest building that I entered beyond Victoria Station 
was by comparison extreme prose. The only memory I retained 
of that visit was of some solid black leather magazine covers, 
which I thought were worth imitation. As a matter of fact my 
visit to London was from the library point of view most depressing. 
I saw nothing anywhere that impressed me as superior to my own 
library, except as regards the factor of size ; and, moreover, my 
main feeling was one of compassion for those who had to work in 
libraries in a city which was so large, dense, over-peopled, that 
close community with readers seemed impossible. Most provincial 
folk commiserate Londoners : they “ live in the smoke,” as a man 
from the smokiest town in industrial Yorkshire once declared to 
my astonished face. However that may be, the Londoner must 
admit that he belongs to a race apart, attracted, dazzled, enmeshed, 
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by the wizardy of the siren city, but that he is without a civic home, 
has many acquaintances and few friends, and, in a spiritual sense, 
is the loneliest man on God’s earth. And the spirit of this saying 
seemed then to pervade libraries. This, too, time has modified, if 
but slightly. 


There was, however, a general golden haze about those days 
for assistants. Much of it is undoubtedly due to our age then. We 
never seem to recapture the fine careless rapture with which we 
determined to set the Thames on fire or create some equally practical 
combustion—when we were eighteen. But here I mean another 
kind of golden age. It was a day of golden prizes for the diligent 
among us. If we turn to the pages of the library periodicals in 
the ‘nineties we frequently alight on such propositions as this: 
Mr. Borrajo, of the Guildhall Library, offers a prize of Ten Guineas 
for the best essay on ‘‘ The Every-Day Routine in a Reference 
Library.”” Ten blessed guineas ; nor was this the only example of 
such inducements to junior originality and industry. I seem to 
remember that a clever young librarian, William E. Doubleday, 
had a happy facility in carrying off these prizes. Other prizes he 
has carried, too, for is not the librarianship of Hampstead a veritable 
one, especially as it guards the Keats relics which I have often 
longed to have in my custody? But there always seemed to be 
something for an assistant to aim at, if he knew of it. I confess that 
I didnot oftenknow. I could not afford to buy library journals, and 
did not always see them in time to profit as a competitor. Perhaps 
my Chief considered me too young and incompetent to create a 
sensation by winning a prize of such colossal proportions, seeing that 
ten guineas at eighteen represents at least five hundred at forty ; 
and no doubt he was right. Now-a-days prizes are occasional. I 
have noticed with appreciation that Mr. J. W. Y. MacAlister 
displays frequent generosity in this way, and I believe Mr. J. Potter- 
Briscoe has given an annual prize for good work ; but in the old 
days the prizes would pay one’s tailor for a whole year. 


It was an interesting day for me when I observed the sub- 
librarian furtively reading in the counter a little slate-colour 
covered magazine. Reading was not permitted to the staff in 
that sacred enclosure, otherwise I cannot account for the furtive- 
ness. Now, of all the tantalising things in life the most tantalising 
is to be in the presence of a man who is reading printed matter, 
the nature of which one does not know. The secret book is 
intolerable to all book-lovers. We have a right to know what 
book the man opposite is reading. If he is ashamed of his 
book, so much the worse for him. All I know is that I am 
never in the presence of a reader without finding out by anv 
means, legitimate or otherwise, the title of his book. And 
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there is no better index to the character of your company. 
So by manceuvring carefully-—since I held the sub-librarian 
in appropriate awe—I caught a glimpse of the cover, which 
was filled with a tall damsel, with double fillets in her hair, a 
high waist, and an extremely fluffy blouse, who apparently was 
magnetised, since by the mere force of attraction she was holding an 
open scroll by her finger-tips. Her right hand pointed the feathers 
of a quill pen at a manuscript a curly-haired youth in Elizabethan 
tights was holding up for her inspection. The background was a 
library in which, with that perverseness which characterises artists. 
the books were piled on the floor. How many young librarians 
cherish that design, for winding about an arch it bore the legend, 
The Library Assistant! Now-a-days that journal is prosaic. The 
damsel and the page have vanished from the front cover and a 
heavy-type advertisement fills the place where they dwelt. This 
was my introduction to a magazine for which I have since felt a 
personal, if detached, affection. I discovered its publishers, and 
became a subscriber. At that time I was not a member of the 
Library Assistants’ Association. That body seemed almost as 
remote as the Library Association itself; but its journal was 
admirably edited by Bertram L. Dyer. He was one of the most 
vigorous, comprehensive (if I may use a term in an unusual but 
distinct sense), and able men that the profession has ever produced. 
His vigilance, independence of mind, and courage did more than 
anything I know to secure many of the privileges library assistants 
enjoy to-day. He was always in controversy, and I came into 
contact with him at a time of particularly warm controversy— 
the time of the “Open Door.’’ Reduced to more intelligible 
terms, this was a heated discussion as to whether or not the newly- 
established classes in library economy should be thrown open to all 
comers or limited to library assistants. The L.A.A. was for limita- 
tion, and as the faculty of arguing coolly was apparently denied to 
both sides there was a wrangle on a small scale almost comparable 
to that over open access. The open door men won. 


[To be concluded.) 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR CALLIMACHUS, 


Your last letter made me imagine that you had dipped your 
classic quill in vitriol. Pray remember that we of the Athenian 
tradition do not castigate one another’s fatuity in a surplusage of 
words. At least we should not do so. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

So, you agree with Zenodotus that my complaisance in dealing 
with the Library Association is merely fatuous. But, my venerable 
friend, I have never expressed any such attitude. The veil of 
impenetrable mystery which is wrapped like the primal night about 
the doings of the Library Association Council prevents either com- 
plaisance or fury in any marked degree—that is to say, if there ts a 
Council. I gather there is from your letter, but from no other sign. 
Early in October Zenodotus and I were present at what was to the 
renaissance of library effort, and I wrote enthusiastically to you 
about that Annual Conference. What resolutions we passed ! 
What fervour the Council implied in them! Now chill December 
draws wearily on, and in regard to those resolutions there is— 
silence. The Council, like the field-mouse, hibernates. I have 
heard a whisper, faint but probably authentic, that the Council 
has handed over its functions to six of its members, who are to 
form its WarCabinet. If this be true, as ] fervently hope it may be, 
it is the best news we have had this many a day. Perhaps they will 
do something, and “‘ the windy suspirations of unforced breath” 
and noise which, I am told, make the Council Meetings,—for some 
of which mark you, Callimachus, we have to pay !—will, I hope, be 
less frequent. 

THE OFFICERS. 

On one point, however, I must join issue with you. You would 
superannuate all the existing officers. Don’t you realize that this 
would involve the retirement of our President? You do not, 
cannot, mean that, as you yourself have joined with me in lauding 
his benevolence, generosity, energy, and strong Scottish common- 
sense. And in regard to the others, it is re-shuffling that is wanted 
rather than dismissal. By the way, I hear that Mr. Pacy has 
actually allowed himself to be persuaded to become not “ Acting ”’ 
Hon. Secretary, but ‘‘ Hon. Sec.”’ absolute. So much for protesta- 
tions, but I have always held that to be an “‘ acting ”’ officer for 
three years is equivalent to a permanency. There is no change, 
and Mr. Pacy is a good business man, and one of our most clear and 
incisive orators. 

WHY NOT US? 

the sort of thing I object to in our officers comes out un- 
consciously in a letter by the Chairman of the Council addressed 
privately to Dr. F. P. Hill, Librarian of Brooklyn, and quoted in 
the November Public Libraries. ‘‘ My hearty congratulations on 
the work you are doing for war libraries,’ writes Mr. Tedder ; and 
continues, ‘‘ | am a member of the War Library Council, which is 
working with the Y.M.C.A. This association has done wonders for 
the men in the field as well as in the training camps.’’ Here you 
lave the admission of the Chairman that the L.A. could not do 
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any of the library provision for the troops—it was too busy talking— 
and so the work that we ought to have done has been taken from us 
by a religious organisation. The officers ought to have possessed 
enough imagination to have anticipated this ; but, then, I suppose 
we ought not to cry over non-existent qualities. 

EDUCATION—A LIBRARY SCHOOL. 

What does the hint in the Editorial in THz LIBRARY WoRLD 
last month mean? Is a library school really to come into exis- 
tence? A friend tells me it may do so, and the Committee con- 
trolling the business have made rules and conditions. Listen to 
them: 1. Students must have matriculated ; 2. They are to be 
encouraged to take a full year’s course, or better still a two years’ 
course, of two lectures daily. That is to say, the study is to take 
up the whole time of the student. This, I believe, is authentic, as 
also the fact that the school is to be somewhere in London in 
connexion with one of the schools of the University. Are we not 
sanguine, O Callimachus! After this brief expense of spirit, the 
student may find employment in one of our libraries at twenty-five 
shillings a week, if he is lucky. Cannot you see a never-ending 
queue of students rolling up to our new library school ? 


SHOULD APPOINTMENTS BE MADE NOW ? 

I see there is a letter in The Municipal Journal, over the 
signature of Sapper W. Geo. Chambers, objecting to the filling of 
library appointments in time of war. There certainly seems to be a 
great deal in his contention that there cannot be a satisfactory 
choice of candidates, seeing that all men of military age, or eligible 
for service, are ruled out. I don’t like the condition that men 
must be ineligible for service, because it really does bar nearly all the 
progressive brains that the profession possesses. Camberwell 
makes this condition, and Camberwell wants reorganizing. Men 
over military age are looking to the harvest of their labours, the 
quiet berth, the spade-work done. For such a job as that at 
Camberwell a young man is needed. Will Camberwell get him ? 
I have the gravest possible doubt of that. Our profession has 
been as depleted as any by the war, and the best young men, with 
very few exceptions, are on military duty. 


WHAT THEN— ? 

Does any alternative suggest itself to you? I confess that 
the matter is a real problem tome. Without for a moment making 
such a reflection in connexion with the Camberwell staff, there are 
in some districts mediocre but fairly plausible second officers. If, 
as is sometimes the case, they are made “ acting’’ librarians, and 
the immediate appointment of the chief officers is not made, by the 
simple process of “‘ sticking it,’’ they usually receive the appoint- 
ments ultimately. I could name several such appointments which 
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in my humble judgment have done much passive damage (that is 
not a contradiction) to the profession. A local man usually can 
collect support in such a case. Again, local authorities are only 
too willing to save in salaries, and the promoted man can usually be 
offered a considerably lower salary than the man he succeeds. 
These arguments do not please me entirely. There is moreover 
the fact that now is the time when the libraries should be up and 
doing in preparation for peace. If their reorganisation is postponed 
until peace has arrived, it will most likely not be accomplished at 
all. What then ? 
CENSORSHIP EXPECTED. 

I see Miss Edith Wharton, the greatest novelist America 
has produced since Hawthorne (or, anyway, the equal of Winston 
Churchill and James Lane Allen), has raised the quiet ire of our 
American sisters. Her novel, Summer, describes the life of a 
village librarian : this way :— 

“All her life she had longed for something to happen, 
something to break the dull monotony of the slow existence 


in the village in which she lived. . . . Must she go on 
for ever sitting alone in the village library where no one ever 
came ?”’ 


Etcetera, amongst which is the statement that the story probably 
has its counterpart in the lives of thousands of American girls 
“ living in cold, cruel, cynical villages." This revealing book is, 
therefore, to be put on the “ Index ’’ which the dear ladies who ride 
the profession in America keep for their aversions. How awful to 
tell the world that a library in America is actually little-used, and 
heinous is the offence of mis-calling the villages so! My own view 
is that villages everywhere are usually “ cynical and cruel.”’ I 
have lived in them. The fact that I wish to insist upon is the 
promised censorship. Hamlin Garland has fallen under the ban of 
Denver, because he makes an irreverent reference to the Stars and 
Stripes. Really this is going ,too far. If the public library ever 
definitely sets itself up as a censor in this way chaos will come. 
It is not the iibrary’s business to censor ; and whatever the Govern- 
ment permits to be published we have no right to challenge. 


THE SEASON. 

Noél is with us once more, old friend. We are a weary year 
older, a year of anxiety and of struggle, but one of hope. I send 
you the joy that the season traditionally brings. May you and 
yours, and all good librarians everywhere, have at least peace of 


mind this Christmastime. 
ERATOSTHENES. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of ‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.’ 


. 
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LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments, and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 


At Brighton Town Council curious ideas were recently ex- 
pressed as to the cost of the wear and tear of books. One, 
Councillor Lewonski, ‘‘ thought 25s. od. a week an alarming sum 
for wear and tear.’’ We, on the contrary, think that {65 per 
annum under this heading is moderation. Stocktaking, it was 
said, generally revealed a shortage of books, but the number was 
very few, and less this year than previously. A very small number, 
perhaps 20 or 30, were taken away surreptitiously, and sometimes 
returned quietly later. 

The Camps Library was the subject of a characteristically 
pleasant letter from John Galsworthy in The Morning Post recently. 
It brings out the fact well-known to librarians that books may be 
deposited for this library at the Post Office. We take this oppor- 
tunity to express our admiration of the business energy of those who 
conduct this useful war service. Some of the book-markers, &c., 
which are issued in generous numbers to public libraries are very 
good indeed. We have only one suggestion, and that is, that book- 
markers intended for public library use should ask readers to leave 
their gifts at the library, not at the library or post-office. Some 
confusion is apt to arise from these double directions. 

Chicago Public Library has invited its readers to make “ scrap- 
books for the soldiers and sailors, following in this the British 
example which is said to have originated with Rudyard Kipling.” 
The response in Chicago was eager, about 700 books being taken 
out almost immediately. The request is to fill the books with 
stories, poems, pictures, and jokes, which should all be cheerful. 
The Chicago Daily News has undertaken to defray the cost of 
10,000 of these albums for the Library. We think the specification 
for the scrap-book will be found interesting by our readers, as we 
fear that several of them may, like ourselves, be blissfully ignorant 
of the work of Rudyard Kipling in this direction :— 

A soft, heavy brown paper, known as “ Stronghold Kraft,’ is used for 
the body, in sheets of 48 by 60 inches. One sheet, folded and trimmed, 
makes two 16-page books 14 inches long by 11 inches high. The cover is of 
brown Kenesaw Rope Bristol, of the same shade, which comes in sheets 
22$ by 284. Cover and body are stitched together with two wire staples, or 
may be sewed with stout thread or bright coloured twine. Books of 
these materials and dimensions can be made for a little less than five cents 
apiece when the stock is bought in bulk. The library scrap books bear the 
following title on the front cover :— 

A Scrap Book 
For Our Soldiers and Sailors 
Made by Citizens of Chicago 
And the Chicago Public Library. 
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A local collection which may cause envy is that at the Grand 
Rapids Library of Michigan books which contain more than 20,000 
items. . It is interesting to note that the library was erected by 
missionaries to the Indians in 1825. 

The Guildhall Library has now a new card catalogue. It 
has just been completed after three years’ continuous work, and 
contains about 70,000 cards. So much we learn from an evening 
paper, but we imagine that the number of cards must be understated. 

Hampstead Public Library has acquired several most interesting 
additions to its famous Keats Collection. 

Sir William Thistleton-Dyer has presented to the library of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, a collection of about one hundred 
personal letters addressed to him by Darwin between 1873 and 1881. 

A successful exhibition of the Allied War Photographs has just 
concluded at the Rochdale Art Gallery. Nearly 15,000 people visited 
the exhibition during the three weeks it was open to the public. 

For several years past the borrowers from the Rochdale Public 
Libraries have had, as a holiday privilege, an opportunity of 
borrowing one or two additional books per ticket. The usual rules 
and regulations applying. The holiday period this year was from 
July 28th to September 8th, and books to the number of 2,741 were 
issued in this way. 

In summarising the work of the Liverpool Library and Art- 
Committee for last year, Alderman James Heald made the interest- 
ing statement that the new Commercial Reference Library was 
proving to be a success, and that the daily references since the 
opening had averaged 120. Visits had been paid by the chief librarians 
of Manchester, Glasgow, Newcastle and Leeds, and enquiries had 
been received from all parts of the country. Liverpool also reports 
an unprecedented increase in the number of juvenile readers. 

The London Library, Mr. Sidney Low complains in The Times, 
is harshly treated by the Board of Trade. ‘‘ Mr. Balfour, it 
appears, is anxious that we should read the German newspapers. 
We cannot read German newspapers because we are not allowed to 
get them. Nor can we get German books except by special licence, 
which can be obtained only with extreme difficulty. The London 
Library has applied for permission to import a large number of the 
most important German books and pamphlets which have appeared 
during the war. These publications are of the greatest interest at 
present, and some of them will be invaluable to historical and 
political students in the future. The Board of Trade, however, 
though it grudgingly consents to the importation of the books, 
will not go so far as to permit them to be read. The librarian may 
possibly be permitted to purchase this enemy literature, but he 
must not allow it to be circulated. He will be required to give an 
undertaking that the explosive material shall be stowed away till 
after the war.” 
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The Castle Museum, Norwich, is to receive from their author 
the original manuscripts of certain of Sir Rider Haggard s books, 
and other interesting correspondence and objects in connexion 
therewith, subject to the stipulations that they are to be kept in a 
place of safety during the present and any subsequent trouble, 
shall be exhibited when this may be done safely, and the giver shall 
have access to them. We do not like to criticise the circumstances 
of a gift which seems to be acceptable to Norwich, but we may 
ask why a museum is chosen for the deposit of manuscripts ? 
Norwich possesses a valuable City Library, and manuscripts, by 
every law of common sense classification, should be deposited there. 
Perhaps the author of She has the British Museum in mind, but the 
British Museum is principally a library, and a museum secondarily. 
Can this be said of the Castle Museum ? 


TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY. 
H. W. PARKER (Equipment Officer, R.F.C.), Sub-Librarian 
Hackney Public Libraries. 
WALTER CHORLTON (3rd Div., Light Infantry), Hyde. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


We regret now to record that Sergeant JAMES DYER YOUNG, 
Librarian of the London Road, Greenwich, and Deputy-Librarian 
of Greenwich, has been missing since April 23rd, and all hope of his 
survival has been abandoned. Young was one of the most striking 
figures amongst the younger librarians. He began work as an 
assistant at the Fulham Public Libraries, was a desultory but 
brilliant student, with an unusually catholic knowledge, and a 
special bent towards languages—of which he knew several—and 
philosophical subjects ; and he did remarkably well in the Library 
Association examinations, being the holder of honours in two 
subjects, and merit in others. In 1906 he became a member of the 
L.A.A. Council, where he proved his worth by his great practical 
commonsense, often bringing rambling discussions to a head 
with a definite statement of the position at issue. (A few 
such men on the L.A. Council would prove its redemption.) He read 
papers before the L.A.A. which are amongst the best in its record, 
and he was a ready, forcible, and eloquent speaker. At the inception 
of registration he was elected a Fellow of the Library Association. 

At the outbreak of war he endeavoured to enlist, but was 
several times rejected on account of myopia. Successful finally 
he became a musketry instructor and attained the rank of sergeant. 
For more than a year he worked in England, and was then sent 
abroad. He was last seen ‘“‘ wounded but fighting bravely.” 

On New Year’s Day, 1916, he was married to Miss Ethel 
Giles, of the Islington Public Libraries, his marriage to this very 
handsome bride -being one of the increasing number of L.A.A. 
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romances. A daughter was born in June last. His numerous 
friends had expected that he would be one of the future leaders of 
the profession, and his lamented and heroic death removes an 
outstanding figure from our midst. Our deepest sympathy goes 
to his young wife, who is known to many of us ; and our gratitude 
is offered to his memory. 

Mr. GEO. RAYBuRN, the Acting Borough Librarian of Durban, 
contributes an admirable article on “‘ The Civic Spirit’ to The 
Imperialist of October 12th, in which amongst other things he 
urges old residents in Durban to record their memories of the 
town in order that a local record may be preserved. “‘ Are there 
no diaries, written, and unwritten, which can be turned over to the 
municipal library for careful custodianship?”’ he asks. “Is 
there no one concerned in the financial crisis of the past who from 
his inner knowledge will record the causes, and save a similar 
occurrence in the future ? ” 

Mr. FREDERICK Ropinson, Sub-Librarian of Ipswich, has been 
appointed Sub-Librarian at Colchester, after twenty-three years’ 
service. We note that Mr. Robinson is ‘the inventor of the 
Robinson Indicator—a clever and useful device for showing at a 
glance the amount of fines to be charged on overdue books.”’ 

To the discussion on the relation of libraries to schools, which 
has been going on in The Atheneum, Mr. EDWARD GREEN, of 
Halifax, contributes an interesting article in the November issue 
of that journal, in which he advocates a voluntary rather than a 
compulsory co-operation between the library and education authori- 
ties as likely to produce most enthusiasm and the best results. 
The methods in use at Halifax are explained, without technical 
detail. They are those usually in vogue where co-operation 
exists ; that is to say, the education committee provides the cost 
of books, boxes, stationery and other equipment, and the libraries 
the technical organization and administration. These libraries 
vary in size from 50 volumes for a small school to 400 for a large 
one, and the total number of volumes now in use is 10,000. The 
libraries are not interchangeable between school and school, as 
the teachers prefer to build up permanent collections, and recognize 
that the periodical changes caused by the scholars passing through 
school provide the necessary variety.” 

Sec.-Lieut. R. A. R. Mason, of the Eastbourne Public Library, 
we regret to learn, died of wounds on November 20th, in his twentieth 
year. A memorial service was held at Eastbourne on December Ist. 

Sec.-Lieut. E. H. PERRETT, who had been on the staff of the 
Bournemouth Public Libraries since 1909, and who has served in the 
Army—first in the R.A.M.C. as private, and then as a commissioned 
officer in the Hants Regiment—since September, 1914, was killed 
in action on October 4th. He was a young man of considerable 
promise, whose early death is greatly regretted. 
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Birmingham Public Libraries have sustained another real loss in 
the death of Mr. F. T. IzarD, in action on October 4th. He was an 
assistant at Handsworth Public Library before its absorption into 
the Birmingham system, and was a keen member of the L.A.A.; he 
served for nearly two years in France with a Birmingham battalion. 

Our sympathy and best wishes for rapid recovery go to Mr. 
Horace GOULDEN (Duke of Wellington’s Regiment), of Hudders- 
field, and Mr. NorMAN McCoLvin (Border Regiment), of Croydon, 
who are amongst the wounded. 

Congratulations are offered to Sec.-Lieut, Brrcn, of the Fulham 
Public Libraries, on winning the Military Cross, and to Sec.-Lieut. 
KENNETH Rype, of Bournemouth Public Libraries, who has also 
earned the M.C. 

Congratulations are offered also to Corporal J. E. Ames, of the 
East Ham Public Libraries, who has been awarded the Military Medal 


MARRIAGES. 

STEWART—FUNNELL.—The marriage took place in August, of 
Sergeant-Instructor James Douglas Stewart and Miss Hilda 
Funnell. Mr. Stewart is Chief Assistant at the Islington Public 
Libraries, and his name as author and editor is familiar to all 
library workers. Mrs. Stewart was Assistant successively at 
Islington, Hampstead and the Lundon School of Economics. 

Staff-Sergt. Geo. R. Bolton, 
R.A.M.C., Sub-Librarian, Stoke Newington, was married to 
Miss R. L. Duménil of Hackney Public Libraries. at St. Thomas’s 
Church, Clapton Common, N., on 15th October. Mr. Bolton was 
Assistant-editor of the Library Assistant, in which office his bride 
succeeded him. Both are members of the L.A.A. Council and 
are librarians well-known and appreciated. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Out of a large number of candidates, Mr. James Hutt, M.A., 
has been appointed Chief Librarian of the Portsmouth Public 
Libraries. Mr. Hutt has had long and successful experience as a 
Librarian, first as Assistant in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and 
afterwards as Librarian of the Liverpool (Lyceum) Library. For 
many years he has been Hon. Secretary of the North-Western 
Branch of the L.A., and a member of the L.A. Council, and as 
examiner and lecturer in librarianship has done much useful 
service. He-was the first President of the N.W. Branch of the 
L.A.A. Mr. Hutt was of considerable assistance to Mr. E. A. Savage 
in the writing of the latter’s Old English Libraries. Mrs. Hutt, it 
will be remembered, was Librarian of Waterloo-with-Seaforth, and 
is herself a member of the L.A. 

Mr. JONATHAN MERRISHAW, Assistant, Darwen Public Library, 
has been appointed Assistant-Librarian in the Goldsmiths’ Library 
at London University. 
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REVIEWS. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


BROOKLYN PusBiic LiBRaRy. 1. Book Helps for Munition 
Workers, 11 pp. 2. “‘ Doing Your Bit” at Home, 23 pp. 3. National 
Defence, 27 pp. 4. The Ship-Builder’s Library, 3 pp. 

Typical topical book-lists in handy pocket size. 1 deals with machine 
shop practice, metal working, workshop appliances, machine design, ammuni- 
tion and explosives ; 2 with gardening, preserving, poultry, household economy 
cookery, and thrift ; 3, with preparedness for war ; the various arms of the 
service on land and sea and in the air, international law, and ‘‘ why we are at 
war’’; and 4 with books on naval design and construction. The lists are 
opportune, restrained in annotation, and in every way calculated to serve 


their purpose. 
Croypon Pusiic LIBRARIES. Moore, Alderman H. KEATLEY. 


Surrey Deeds in the Reference Library : A Catalogue. Cr. 8vo., 

14 pp., Nov., 1917. 34d. 

We noted in an earlier issue a former catalogue, of Croydon Deeds, by 
Mr. Moore. This is complementary to that catalogue, and is similar in form. 
The deeds are arranged first under the towns and villages of Surrey, which are 
in alphabetical order, and then chronologically. Some of the deeds are 
extremely interesting, as the notes, which are full and succinct, show. For 
example, Grayham of Bagshot is bound under forfeiture of his lease of 1715 
to go ‘‘ with sd. John Walter and his heirs and assns. to the Eleccon of the sd. 
Co. of Surrey att any time when any Eleccon for Knights of the Shire shall be 
held andvole jor forsuch person as the sd. John Walter, etc., shall direct.” As 
Mr. Sayers says in an introductory note, Mr. Moore’s labour and skill have 
“thrown open the deeds not only to scholars and palzographers, but also to 
general students of local history.” 


CROYDON PuBLic LiBRARIES. County Borough of Croydon Roll 
of Honour. List of Fallen and Missing, August, 1914—-August, 
1917. First Provisional List. 8 pp., 4to. 1d. 

A closely-printed double-columned list, containing the names of about 
1,500 men who have given their lives during the first three years of the war. 
It contains the name, rank, and regiment of each man, and is issued in order 
to show the progress of the Roll of Honour which Croydon libraries are com- 
piling. Revised lists are to be issued from time to time. The list represents 
what must have been a very large amount of labour. 


Ontario Library Review and Book Selection Guide, August, 1917. 

This is the first issue of the second volume of this useful official library 
publication, It contains, in addition to local notes and news, a fascinating 
article entitled ‘‘ First Library in Upper Canada,” by Miss Janet Carnochan, 
which describes Niagara-on-the-Lake Library in 1800, with its thousand 
books, seventy-five proprietors, and its exorbitant fines—6d. per week! One 
unfortunate, Private Nicklon, had to disburse ‘‘14s. 4d.” for keeping a book 
18 weeks. His name deserves to be had in remembrance, especially as hisaimy 
pay was probably the traditionalshillingaday. Another feature is auseful list 
of children’s books, by Miss L. H. Smith, which omits Fenn’s finest book, 
‘** Brownsmith’s Boy,” does not mention Mark Twain, and ignores Edward S. 
Ellis. The omission of Ellis shows that the average lady librarian in the new 
world is notffully cognizant of the taste of the average boy. The usual 
annotated list of new books recommended completes the issue. 
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BROOKLYN Pusiic LrsprarRY. Bulletin. Ser. 3, vol. 10, No. I. 


This bulletin, heretofore a quarterly, becomes with this issue a monthly 
and will be published ten times yearly, August and September being omitted. 
As usual, the bulk of the reading matter is an annotated list of new books 
and on the excellence and catholicity of Brooklyn lists we have already 
commented. The fore-pages are devoted to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Libraries 
and the A.L.A. Million Dollar Fund in connexion therewith. 


REPORTS. 


BLACKBURN (CouNTY BorouGH). Report of the Committee of the 
Blackburn Free Library, Museum and Art Gallery, 1916-17. 


Librarian and Curator: R. Asutoy.—No financial statement. Stock: 
Lending, 26,187; reference, 22,722. Issues: Lending, 296,267; reference, 
6,684. 

“ The Committee regret to report that the Institution has been assessed 
for payment of rates, from which it has hitherto been exempt.” The Educa- 
tion Committee have refused to make a grant for school libraries for 1917-18, 
and in consequence this vigorous branch of the work of the library has come 
to an end.” 


Bo.ton (CounTy Boroucnu). Sixty-Fourth Annual Report of the 

Libraries Committee, 1916-17. 

Chief Librarian : ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.L.A., F.R.S.L.—We have put 
Mr. Sparke’s initials in the order in which we should prefer them to appear 
in a library report. Population, 180,885. Income: /7,130—irom 2d. 
rate, £6,774. Expenditure : Books, periodicals and binding, {1,793 ; salaries 
and wages (including the very high charge of £150 made for the small services 
rendered to the Libraries by other officials of the Corporation) {2,592; and 
in addition {219 is paid in allowances to men on active service. An amount 
of {1,092 is transferred to balance. Stock: Lending, 102,327; reference, 
29,847. Issues: Lending and children’s rooms, 660,213 ; reference, largely 
estimated, 58,915. 

We congratulate Mr. Sparke on issuing the first report which presents its 
statistics in the summary form recommended by the Library Association. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


BLAND, J. O. P. Li Hung-Chang. Frontis. Demy 8vo., pp. vi., 

327. Constable & Co., Ltd., 1917. 6s. net. 

Mr. Bland begins his biography with a review of the conditions existing in 
China at the opening of the great Chinese statesman’s career, a necessary 
task, without which his life would lose much of its significance, for Li Hung- 
Chang was the product of his day and environment and to the Western mind 

revailing conditions are not easy to grasp. He was still a young man, 

arely thirty, when he played an important part in the suppression of the 
Taiping rebellion, an episode to which the author does not give much space, 
as it is already familiar to readers of the work of Professor Robert K. Douglas. 
One aspect in which the importance of Li Hung-Chang’s diplomacy cannot be 
over-estimated is that he was among the first of the Chinese statesmen to 
recognise that foreigners could no longer be kept at a distance, and that the 
new menace to the ancient institutions of his country offered by the invasion 
of strangers had to be squarely met, and the problems raised by their intrusion 
deftly solved. That he did his best cannot be denied, and, if in the doing he 
was hampered by corrupt policy and surrounding jealousy, the conditions 
ander which he had to work must be taken into account before blame can be 
laid at his door. 
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The author’s task, no light one at the best, has been rendered more 
complicated by the fact that “‘ in China no actual account of his career has 
been produced. Such information as may be sparsely gleaned from his 
own memorials to the Throne, from Imperial edicts and State papers, is all 
more or less vitiated by the tendency of China’s official recorders to ‘ make 
history ’ with an eye rather to the approval of rulers and posterity than to the 
truthful recording of actual events.” A certain amount of interesting and 
fairly accurate material is to be obtained from the diaries and narratives of 
scholars privately circulated, but these are generally lacking in what American 
editors call the “ human interest.’’ Most of the information available for 
critical examination of his career as a whole is to be found in the writings of 
European observers, and these have been used in conjunction with less reliable 
Chinese official records and Li’s posthumous memorials. Considering these 
disadvantages, the author must be regarded as having produced a remarkably 
comprehensive record. 


Cooper, Major Bryan. The Tenth (Irish ) Division in Gallipoli. 
18 Illus. 1 Map. Cr. 8vo., pp. xxiv., 272. Herbert Jenkins, 


Ltd 1917. 6s. net. 

An account of the heroic doings of the Tenth Irish Division in Gallipoli, 
written by its commander, Major Bryan Cooper, with an introduction by 
Major-General Sir Bryan Mahon, D.S.O., and with appreciations by Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Sir Edward Carson and Mr. John Redmond. This was 
the first Irish Division raised and sent to the Front by Ireland since the 
beginning of the war, and moreover the first definitely Irish Division that ever 
existed in the British Army, Its exploits are therefore of special interest 
to all who have deep concern in the relations between Ireland and the Empire. 
Major Bryan Cooper tells his thrilling account in plain unvarnished language, 
and the deeds therein revealed are all to the credit of the rank and file of the 
Tenth Division. 


GRAHAM, STEPHEN. Priest of the Ideal. Demy 8vo., pp. viii., 405. 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1917. 7s. 6d. net. 


We frankly confess that the author only adds to our confusion in attempt- 
ing to classify his work as ‘“‘ A novel with emblems and at the same time an 
account of a pilgrimage to sacred and national places, a new survey of the 
progress of our Christianity and of the English idea, a study of spirituous 
values, and of the significance of the life of Christ in this birth-moment of a 
new era of human life.” Having read the book with a certain sense of pleasure 
and satisfaction, we turned back to his description of it and put down the 
volume with a sense of mystification, trusting that other readers will profit by 
the emblematic values which somehow we seem to have missed or misunder- 
stood. 


Howe, Sonta E. Real Russians. 20 Illus., cr. 8vo., pp. xv., 240. 

Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 1917. 6s. net. 

Mrs. Howe recently paid a visit to Russia in her capacity as Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Committee for the Relief of Administrative Exiles in Northern 
Russia and Siberia, and she has embodied in this book her personal impressions 
of the people and of existing conditions. The volume does not pretend to 
throw any light on the more serious political aspects of the country, but, 
taken in the spirit in which it is written, is both informative and entertaining. 


Kitson, ARTHUR. A Fraudulent Standard. Demy 8vo., pp. xiv., 

233. P.S. King & Son, Ltd., 1917. 7s. 6d. net. 

In “ A Scientific Solution of the Money Question,” published as long ago 
as 1894 in America, the author first drew attention to the fraudulent character 
of the so-called ‘‘ Gold Standard of Value,” and the present work contains an 
amplification and in some measure a modification of the ideas therein 
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expounded, brought up to date and confirmed by further close study of indus- 
trial, commercial and financial conditions. “‘ The value of the ‘ pound,’” he 
says, “‘ depends far more upon our banking mechanism and administration 
than upon the weight of gold in a sovereign.” The greatest indictment against 
the gold standard is its alliance with usury—the most destructive principle in 
the economy of any society. Mr. Kitson has a serious warning to give, ‘‘ We 
shall have gained but little if, by destroying the Huns’ military power, we fall 
beneath the sway of cosmopolitan finance.” His contention is logically 
worked out, and those who are interested in what takes place in financial 
circles—and who is not ?—should certainly make a study of it. 


NicoLt, Sir W. RoBEeRTson (CLAUDIUS CLEAR). A Library for 
Five Pounds. Cr. 8vo.,pp. 101. Hodder & Stoughton. 1917. 


Is. 3d. net. 

A new variation on the theme of “ the hundred best books.” All the 
old favourites appear here, generally speaking in cheap editions. We fear 
that both librarians and readers will have to realise that since these papers 
appeared serially in “‘ The British Weekly,” their ‘ five-pound library ” is 
likely to cost them more. 

PHILLMORE, Ri. Hon. Sir WALTER GEORGE FRANK, Bart., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Three Centuries of Treaties of Peace, and their Teaching. 
Frontis. Demy 8vo., pp. xvi., 227. John Murray, 1917. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The author begins his work with a valuable list of authorities, and 
closes it with a chronological arrangement of treaties and a comprehensive 
index. The body of the text deals in a scholarly manner with an analyses of 
the Treaties of Peace concluded since the close of the sixteenth .century, 
their failures and inadequacies with suggestions for improvement and fora 
more just and lasting peace to come. The ninth chapter deals more par- 
ticularly with the present position, ‘‘ written on the assumption that Great 
Britain and her Allies will be victorious.” 

The importance of being prepared in the light of historical experience for 
the war of wits that will take place round the table of the future Peace 
Conference, ought to be obvious to our rulers, and this useful and well con- 
structed epitome will serve to remind them of the pitfalls to be avoided and 
the essentials to be safeguarded. 

STEBBING, E. P. At the Serbian Front in Macedonia. Illus. with 
57 Photographs by the Author. I Map. Cr. 8vo., pp. xi., 245. 
John Lane, 1917. 5s. net. 

The post of transport officer to a unit of the Scottish Women’s Hospitals 
going out to Salonika proved both novel and attractive, and gave Mr. Stebbing 
an opportunity of writing a chatty book illustrated by interesting photographs 
taken by himself. He describes the battlefields of Kagmaktcalan, Florina 
and Banitra at first hand. 

Tuomas, W. Beacu, and A. K. Birds through the Year. 
236 Illus. in text and 24 Coloured Plates. Roy. 8vo., pp. vi., 
306. T.C.& E.C. Jack, Ltd. 1917. 7s. 6d. net. 

The text and the text illustrations in this volume are reprinted from 
“The English Year,” and, as the title implies, bird-life in England is shown 
month by month in rotation throughout the year which commences for this 
purpose with March and ends with February. We learn that April sees the 
incoming of the great masses of summer breeding birds, that May is the time 
for song-birds, Midsummer for vivid colouring, September for the flocking of 
birds ready for great winter congregations, and soon. A charming and well- 
written nature book with beautiiul coloured plates by such well known 
artists as G. E. Lodge, A. W. Seaby, G. E. Collins and Winifred Austen. 
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The Harmonial Philosophy. A Compendium and Digest of the 
Works of ANDREW Jackson Davis. Edited by a Doctor of 
Hermetic Science. Frontis. Demy 8vo., pp. XxxXii., 423. 
William Rider & Son, Ltd., 1917. Tos. 6d. net. 

The author gives in useful form the collected subject matter of the 
twenty-seven volumes, “full of repetitions, verbosities and extraneous 
materal”’’ of the seer, Andrew Jackson Davis, whose writings attracted 
wide attention at a period immediately preceding that of so-called modern 
spiritualism. Chapters on Health and Healing, Animal Magnetism and 
Clairvoyance, Spiritual Audition, the Soul, the Spirit, and Immortality, are 
likely to prove of great interest to the present-day reader of works on mystical 
religion and kindred subjects. There is a short biographical introduction and 
a bibliography of Davis’s works, and this summary of a thinker’s life- 
studies should certainly prove most valuable to a far-reaching public. 


The Life of Sir Colin C. Scott-Moncrieff, K.C.S.1., K.C.M.G., R.E., 
LL.D., etc. Edited by his niece, MARY ALBRIGHT HOLLINGs. 


22 illus. Demy 8vo., pp. xi., 374. John Murray, 1917. 12s. net. 

The editor of this interesting biography describes her work as a mosaic, 
and only claims to have fulfilled the part of cementing together the various 
portions of which it is formed, such as autobiographical recollections, corre- 
spondence and contributions from relatives and friends, but the result, in spite 
of a modest assumption of shortcomings, forms an attractive portrait of a 
man of strong and steadfast character, of quiet charm and uprightness, who 
rendered signal service to his country and the Empire at large, more especially 
in India and Egypt, where ample tribute to the value of his irrigation and 
other engineering work was paid by such eminent men as Lord Cromer, Sir 
William Willcocks, Lord Milner and others. ‘ Professional opinion,” writes 
his niece, ‘‘ seems to agree that Sir Colin’s great reputation was due rather toa 
remarkable combination of administrative gifts than to creative genius as an 
engineer. He possessed signal mental abilities—rapid insight into the 
problems of his subject ; bold conceptions, a strong feeling for proportion, a 
faculty of direct and lucid exposition, and unusual powers of organisation. 
His judgment, based on sound professional knowledge and thorough experience 
was practically unerring. Yet his gifts of character contributed even more 
to his success. He had a fine instinct for the possible, and unswerving 
courage in carrying it through, and common sense in an uncommon degree. 
Above all, a special aptitude for managing men, and for winning their keen 
and loyal co-operation.” 


The Crime (Das Verbrechen), by the Author of J’Accuse. Translated 
by ALEXANDER GRAY. Demy 8vo., pp. xi., 310. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1917. Ios. 6d. net. 


WILLMORE, J.SELDEN. The Great Crime and its Moral. Demy 8vo. 
pp. xii., 323. Hodder & Stoughton. 1917. 6s. net. 


The similarity of purpose of these two works in fixing the responsibility 
of the war upon Germany tempts the reviewer to class them together. Both 
authors have collected a mass of evidence in support of their accusation, Mr. 
Willmore having enforced his indictment by quotations from the words of 
neutrals and of Germans, whilst the author of ‘‘ J’Accuse ” denounces his 
own country’s guilt in fiery and incisive language supported by voluminous 
extracts fromauthenticdocuments. ‘‘ The Crime ’’isindeedan amplification 
of the author's earlier work, strengthened by even more compelling and 
comprehensive arguments, yet its five hundred full pages are only the first 
volume of what is intended eventually to form a complete arraignment. Mr. 
Willmore, on the other hand, finishes his picture off by imagining the world 
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under German rule, a contingency, he declares, almost too appalling to 
contemplate, ‘‘ Security for the future must be of a two-fold nature. It is 
not enough that it should be made physically impossible for Germany to 
repeat her attack upon the freedom oi the nations; such retribution must be 
meted out to those who are proved to be directly responsible for the crime 
as will deter others from following in their footsteps.” 

Against these accusations, ably backed by evidence of the most incrimi- 
nating kind, no appeal is likely to win ultimate success. 


FICTION. 


Austin, F. Britten. Baitlewrack. Cr. 8vo., pp. viii., 303. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1917. 5s. net. 

Descriptive stories of war episodes, told in forcible language by a writer 
with technical knowledge and dramatic insight. All have appeared pre- 
viously in well-known periodicals and merit the keen interest they are sure to 
arouse. ‘ The Chatelaine of Lysboisée’’ has a charming love interest, 
whilst ‘‘ Panzerkraftwagen’’ depicts admitably the first mysterious arrival 
of the tank on the scene of warfare. The photogravure-adorned wrapper is 
effective. 

BERKELEY, REGINALD, and Dixon, JAMES. The Oilskin Packet. 
Five Illus. Cr. 8vo., pp. vii., 337. Duckworth & Co. 1917. 
5s. net. 

A good old-fashioned adventure story in which an uncharted island and 
hidden treasure play absorbing parts. The story never slackens for a moment, 
and boys as well as grown-ups have had nothing more exciting to read since the 
days ot ‘ Treasure Island.” 


DoyLe, SIR ARTHUR CONAN. His Last Bow. Cr. 8vo., pp. vii., 305. 

John Murray. 1917. 6s. net. 

bight new stories of the worid-iamed detective, seven drawn from Watson's 
portiobo, and one, trom which the volume takes its title, dealing with a 
situation arising out of the present war. ‘‘ The Disappearance of Lady 
Frances Carfax,’ and ‘‘ The Adventure of the Dying Detective,” are equal in 
moments of intensity to any incidents that have occurred in this remarkably 
popular career. Stories about the great Sherlock can never pall. 


Eayrs, HuGu S., and Costain, T. B. The Amateur Diplomat. 
Cr. 8vo., pp. 313. Hodder & Stoughton. 1917. 5s. net. 


A Ruritanian story deftly woven into the European war. The hero is a 
young Canadian who has come into a fortune, the heroine an Jronian princess. 
Ironia, needless to say, is a Balkan kingdom, and Balkan kingdoms “ are 
farther away from 1915 in point of time than Ironia is from Canada in point of 
reroll A good story of its kind in which true love surmounts innumerable 
obstacles. 


Jenkins, HERBERT. The Night Club. Cr. 8vo., pp. 320. Herbert 
Jenkins, Ltd. 1918. §s. net. 


Bindle, the journeyman pantechnicon-man with an unquenchable thirst 
for fun, made a proposition, ‘‘ Why shouldn’t we ’ave a little club, sir, wot 
does nothink but tell the tale? . . . It ‘ud sort o’ cheer Mrs. B. up to 
know that ’er ole man was goin’ to ‘ell quicker than what she thought.” Thus 
the night club became an accomplished fact, and a variety of taies, mirth- 
provoking, and otherwise, were the result. The kind of humour that ripples 
through these pages should appeal to a very large circle of readers, and 
especially to those who already know Bindle as an entertaining friend. Here 
is his view on air-raids: ‘‘ ‘ It’s funny ‘ow they seem to affect them as are 
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surest of gettin’ an ‘arp an’ trimmin’s, while they leaves the heathen merry 
and bright. Now me an’ Ginger was on the tail o’ the van when the ’Uns 
little ’ummin’ birds started a-layin’ eggs. People yelled to ‘im to get under 
cover ; but the ‘orses was scared, an’ ’e goes to ‘old their ’eads an’ talk to 
‘em in that miserable way of ‘is. Them ‘orses was never so glad in all their 
lives to ‘ear ‘ole Ginger’s voice.’ 

*** And what did you do, J. B. ? ’ enquired the Boy with interest. 

‘“‘ Bindle turned and looked him full in the face. ‘I aint in this story, 
Mr. Clever *Indenburg. You can think o’ me as under the van.’ ” 

Le Queux, Wituiam. The Scandal-Monger. Frontis. Cr. 8vo., 
p. v., 294. Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. I917. §s. net. 

In place of the detective we have a personage called Shawcross, whose 
business it is to hush up scandals on behalf of his clients. Estelle Langley 
and Roy Rushmere, his assistants, are astute in their way of ferreting out 
information and bringing about desired results. An entertaining collection of 
short stories already familiar to magazine readers, and hung together by one 
idea which runs through them all in this popular author’s successful vein. 
SPENDER, HucH F. The Gulf. Cr. 8vo., pp. viii., 330. W. 

Collins & Sons & Co., Ltd. 1917. 5s. net. 

The contrast between the two brothers von Ludwig is 1emarkably well 
brought out, the elder, Karl, typical of the more refined and civilized German 
officer of noble rank, the younger, Wilhelm, a beer-drinking, overbearing 
cub, described by his own father as “ the real Prussian.”’ Karl falls in love 
with a charming English girl, Edith Thorncot, whose brother Humphrey is 
greatly troubled at the prospect of his sister’s removal to a German military 
station. She, too, feels ‘‘ the gulf,’’ a difficult one to bridge, even in a love- 
match. The outbreak of war brings a postponement of the marriage, and 
from this point onward the book hardly keeps up the high level of its earlier 
chapters. Humphrey, Edith, Hulda, her two brothers and the French 
Professor and his wife, are wonderfully alive and real, and the novel deserves 
a foremost place among those dealing with certain international aspects of 
the war. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


NorTH - MIDLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 26TH ANNUAL 
MEETING.—Representatives and librarians from Notts, Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, Northants, and Leicestershire attended the Annual 
Meeting of the North-Midland Library Association held at Derby. 
The Conference took place at the Public Library, where various 
important subjects discussed at the Library Association Conference 
in London were specially dealt with. The President (Mr. R. W. 
Brown, F.L.A., Northampton) treated upon “ The Relation of 
Libraries to Education,”” in which the important work of public 
libraries was emphasised. If the library was to do anything, he 
said, it must be educational. They were very much interested in 
the Fisher Bill, and very much disappointed at its being shelved. 
Education had had more than its fair share of financial assistance, 
and even in these days they would find the educational rate on the 
increase. It seemed, however, that the absurdly low library rate 
was to go on for ever. Librarians must have broad vision. It 
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remained for the Government to aid them very materially to 
realize their aims, and now that the Ministry of Reconstruction 
had approached the Library Association, they must have some 
scheme to put before the authorities. “‘ The Education and 
Training of Assistants ’’ was reported upon by Miss Pierce, F.L.A., 
Kettering, who was empowered to represent the N.M.L. Associa- 
tion’s views to the L.A. Council. Mr. W. P. Woolston (Notts,) 
treated upon “ Library Work with Children,” and Mr. Walter 
A. Briscoe, F.L.A. (Nottingham), dealt with ‘‘ Commercial and 
Technical Libraries.’’ Messrs. Potter Briscoe, Topping and 
Walton commended and discussed the reports. Mr. Arthur 
Hooper (Long Eaton), gave a report on the Library School, 1917, 
and recommended all who could take advantage of the next school 
to do so. Alderman Chambers, Chairman of the Derby Public 
Libraries Committee, welcomed the members, who were afterwards 
entertained to tea by the Libraries Committee. The annual 
business meeting followed. The Hon. Secretary reported that the 
27th year had been one of further progress, the membership had 
increased, and the objects of the association maintained. Mr. 
Woolston, hon. Treasurer, presented the financial statement. The 
election of officers for the coming year resulted in Mr. Walter 
Briscoe, F.L.A. (who has been Hon. Secretary for the past four 
years) being elected President ; Mr. W. H. Walton, F.L.A. (Derby) 
re-elected Vice-President ; Mr. Woolton (Nottingham) re-elected Hon. 
Treasurer for the fourth year, and Acting Hon. Secretary for the 
year ; Mr. Little (Derby) Hon. Auditor. The following were elected 
as County Representatives : Mr. Hooper (Derbyshire), Mr. Topping 
(Leicestershire), Miss Webster (Lincolnshire), Mr. Harding (Notts), 
and Mr. Smith (Yorkshire). Mr. Corns was elected representative 
of the Library Association, and Miss Ethel King, Hon. Librarian. 
Mr. Harding urged the assistance of all public libraries in obtain- 
ing publications for the informationand instruction of the public 
ve food control and economy, and a resolution was passed. Thanks 
were accorded to Mr. Walton for the local arrangements of the 
Conference. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION : NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH.—A meeting 
was held at the Darwen Public Library on the 8th November, 1917. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. G. T. Shaw, Immediate Past Presi- 
dent. Some 40 members and friends were present. Councillor 
T. E. Holgate extended a hearty welcome to the Association upon 
their visit to Darwen. The Chairman announced that a communi- 
cation had been received from the President explaining that his 
absence was entirely due to illness. The meeting expressed regret 
thereat, and the hope that Mr. Lancaster might be speedily restored 
to good health. A resolution of congratulation was accorded to 
Mr. Hutt (Hon. Secretary and Treasurer) upon his appointment as 
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Chief Librarian at Portsmouth, and wishes were expressed that the 
change might prove a satisfactory one in every respect for both Mr. 
and Mrs. Hutt. It was announced that the Council had appointed 
Mr. J. W. Singleton (Accrington), to the position of Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer in Mr. Hutt’s stead. The official business took the 
form of a discussion upon the matters dealt with at the Annual 
Conference of the Library Association chiefly with reference to 
(1) Work with the Children, and (2) Library Schools. Messrs. Sparke 
(Bolton) and Hargreaves (Stockport) introducing the subjects. Mr. 
Sparke feared that much of what was discussed at the Annual 
Meeting was too idealistic and noted that discussions upon pro- 
posals for enlarging the sphere of library usefulness seemed inevita- 
bly to centre upon the rate limitation. He questioned whether the 
libraries were doing anything like the work which ought to be done 
to cultivate a taste for good literature among the children. Mr. 
Hargreaves gave a resumé of the proceedings of the Annual Meeting, 
which he described as the most important of recent years. He also 
expressed doubt of the practicability of many of the proposals 
discussed. and strongly opposed the proposal to place the charge of 
public libraries in the hands of the educationalists. The discussion, 
in which Councillors Hargreaves (Oswaldtwistle), Holgate (Darwen), 
and Messrs. Madeley, Singleton, Yates (a former chairman of the 
Darwen Public Library Committee), and Shaw took part, appeared 
to emphasise the necessity not only for more training but for more 
liberal acknowledgment of the services of those at present engaged 
in library work. Regret was expressed that in so many towns war 
economy had taken the form of areduction of the income for library 
purposes. 


LIVERPOOL AND DrstRIcT ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIANS.—The inaugural meeting of the winter session of the 
Liverpool and District Association of Assistant Librarians was held 
at the Central Public Library, Oriel, Bootle-Road, on Friday 
evening, November 9th. Mr. C. H. Hunt, President of the Associa- 
tion, occupied the chair, and there were about forty members 
present. At the outset of the proceedings the President extended a 
cordial welcome to the Chairman of the Association (Mr. E. C. 
Wickens), who was home “ on leave’’ from France. The lecturer 
enlarged upon certain of the great artistic productions of George 
Frederick Watts, R.A., illustrating his observations by lantern 
transparencies. At the conclusion of the address it was reported 
to the meeting that a member of the Association, Mr. Ben Robinson 
(Bootle Public Libraries), had been wounded in action in France 
and that a message of sympathy hadtbeen’ forwarded to him on 
behalf of the¥Association. Votes of thanks, were accorded to the 
Bootle Public Library Committee’for the use of a room in which to 
hold the meeting, and to the President for his very able address. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN Ltd. 


TOWARDS TRDUSTRIAL FREEDOM 
By EDWARD CARPEN 
Crown 8vo. Paper, 2s. ea Sloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
“A virile and practicable discourse that should 
bein the hands of every trade unionist."—SAcfield 
Independent. 
REBELS AND REFORMERS B 
ARTHUR and DOROTHEA PONSONBY. 
Crown 8vo. with 12 Portraits. 68. net. 
This is the first book to bring within the reach 
of young people and workers who have little time for 
historical study the lives of such notable figures as 
Savonarola, Giordano Bruno, Lloyd Garrison and 
Tolstoy. 


WORLD REBVJILT By WALTER 
WA 
Crown 8vo. Stiff Paper Covers. 28. 6d. net. 
Towards restoring our shattered civilisation, sets 
forth Hendrick Christian Andersen's well-known pro- 
ject of a World-Capital and Paul Otlet’s scheme of 
a World Charter. 


MOUNTAIN MEDITATIONS And Some 
Subjects of the y and the War 
By L. LIND-AF-HAGERY. 

Crown 8vo. 48 6d. net 
These ‘‘ Meditations” are devoted to some of the 
great problems which the war has raised. 


ELFMFNTS OF CONSTRUCTIVE 
PHILOSOPHY By J. S. MACKENZIE, 
Litt.D., Hon. LL.D, Emeritus Professor of Logic 
and Philosophy in University College, Curdiff. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 
A New Volume in the “ Library of Philosophy.” 


THE SCOTTISH WOMEN'S HOS S HOs. 
PITAL AT THE FRENCH ABBEY 
HOYAUMONT By ANTONIO DE 

Fully Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

This work represents a record of the only hospital 

in France run entirely by women. The first portion 

is an exhaustive history of the abbey ; the second 

portion the only complete record of the hospital 
achievement. 

DEMOCRACY AFTER ‘HE WAR 
By J. A. HOBSON. 

Crown 8vo. Cioth. 48. 6d. net, 

“An original criticism of society as well as a 

summons to democracy to save itself. It 1s important 

that so valiant a missionary of freedom should be 

attentively to in these days." -- Daily News 
Leader. 


Two New Novels. 6s. each. 


THE RAYNER-SLADE AMALGAMA- 
TION By J. S. FLETCHER. Crown 8vo. 

“* Exciting enough to make one anxious to read 
on to the last line of the last pace, and the dénouement 
contains exactly the element of surprise the reader 
insists upon in these days.”’"—// eekly Dispatch. 


THE SONG OF THE SIARS By ALEC 
HOLMES. Crown 8vo. 
‘* A story worth reading ; the dexterous handling 
of the different personalities is a pleasantly fresh 
piece of Indian p —The Times 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 40, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


CARDINAL XIMENES 


STATESMAN, 


EccLESIASTIC, 


SOLDIER, 


AND MAN OF LETTERS, 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 
THE COMPLUTENSIAN POLYGLOT BIBLE. 


BY 


JAMES P. R. LYELL, 


J.P., F.R.Hist.S. 


On hand-made paper with 14 plates 10/6 cet. 


GRAFTON & Co., Coptic House, 8, 
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Coptic Street, London, W.C. I. 
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THE CARD CATALOGUE 


_A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
C— AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES C4 


BY 
WwW. C. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries. Author of “ The Children’s Library,” etc. 


ano JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 


Islington Public Libraries. Author of “ The Sheaf Catalogue,” “How 
to Use a Library,” etc. Editor of “The English Catalogue of Books.” 


A complete handbook for the preparation of any kind of 


Card Catalogue for any kind of Library. Included also 
are chapterson OTHER LIBRARY USES OF CARDS 


Royal 8vo., about 90 pages with numerous illustrations 
and examples. Art Linen. Price 3s. net. 


GRAFTON & Co., 8, Coptic St., Bloomsbury, W.C. 1, 


BOOK END-PAPERS 


FANCY LININGS AND COVERS. 


A variety of artistic and useful papers always in stock, 
including “Carrara,” “ Sicilian,” Floral and other patterns, 
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